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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



Proposals prepared by the ACEP 
Standing Committee on Teacher 
Training 



W A characteristic increasingly evident in continuing 
education for the professions is that it is considered not 
as a luxury, fringe or supplement, but as an integral 
part of the education of the professional. As is true for 
the other stages, continuing education no longer requires 
justification. In some professions the need to combat 
obsolescence by the acquisition of new knowledge and the 
practice of new skills and techniques is self-evident. And 
perhaps for the first time continuing education 
is being articulated with the other stages of professional 
education, allowing the total education to be planned as a 
unit 1 ' . 



'Continuing Education for the Professions', 
Alexander N. Charters, in Handbook of 
Adult Education, Robert M. Smith et al 
(Eds), 1970, MacMillan, N.Y. 
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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN , 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

On behalf of the Advisory Council on Educational Planning, 
I wish to thank the Standing Committee on Teacher Training 
for preparing another interesting and thought-provoking re- 
port on the continuing education of teachers. The Chairman 
of the Standing Committee, Dr A.D. Robinson, in setting out 
the Committee's priorities, has acknowledged that the propo- 
sals will have wide-ranging consequences, and has recognised 
that they will have to be implemented gradually. 

The Advisory Council decided to publish this report immediate- 
ly in order to assist the process of debate and discussion to 
which education is being exposed at the present time, part- 
icularly through the Educational Development Conference. 
Teacher training and education has been identified as an area 
urgently needing re -examination, and this report will contri- 
bute to this re-appraisal. 

The Advisory Council has not yet formulated its own conclu- 
sions on the Standing Committee's proposals. It fully endorses 
the importance of improving the provisions for the continuing 
education of teachers, and the Standing Committee's explicit 
objective of improving the quality of the education available 
to New Zealand children. When the Council is preparing its 
report on future directions for educational development at the 
conclusion of the Educational Development Conference next year, 
the changes recommended in this report, the methods suggested 
and the costs involved, will be considered along with other 
proposals for improvement to the educational system. 
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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



PREFACE 



In Its report Aspect s of Teacher Education the Standing 
Committee ou Teacher Training included a paper on "The 
Continuing Education of Teachers". The report was widely 
distributed to interested people throughout New Zealand and 
comments were received. The reaction to the paper was a 
favourable one and there was an acceptance of the principles 
expressed and the practical suggestions outlined. There 
appeared to be considerable support for the next step to be 
taken, that is to implement a more comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan for the continuing education of teachers. This report is 
the Standing Committee's response to the requests which were 
made % 

The Committee has given priority to the writing of the 
report for two major reasons. Firstly, the present provision 
for in-service education is inadequate if the education 
system is to reach the high levels expected by the New Zealand 
community. Secondly, the planning of the Educational Development 
Conference provided an appropriate and valuable opportunity 
for the Standing Committee to express its views on a matter 
of considerable significance to the future development of 
education in this country. 

The report was therefore sent in the first instance 
to the Working Party on Improving Learning and Teaching. Copies 
were also sent to the Working Party on Organisation and 
Administration because of the organisational implications of 
the proposals. Finally, the Standing Committee sought the 
approval of the Advisory Council on Educational Planning for the 
report to be published to enable the proposals to be discussed 
by interested parties and the public at large. 

Because of the wide-ranging consequences of the proposals 
in the report, the Standing Committee accepts that the 
recommendations will require gradual implementation, and 
that there must be some order of priority within the 
recommendations themselves . The Committee attaches considerable 
importance to : 

• an acceptance of the principle that the education of 

teachers should be seen as a continuous, integrated process, 
and that extensive provision should be made for a co-ordinated 
programme of continuing education of teachers 

9 an acceptance of the need for teachers throughout a 

forty-year career in teaching to have periods of leave 
at regular intervals for study, stimulation, and renewal 
of their professional knowledge and skills 0 

The Committee regards the following areas as requiring 
urgent attention in the provision of programmes of continuing 
^ education; 
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• the support or teachers during the first three years 
of teaching 

the re-training of senior teachers 

the expansion of courses for secondary teachers. 

In order to meet these needs, the Committee considers 
that the functions of the teachers colleges should be 
expanded to include a role in the continuing education of 
teachers, and that teachers centres should be established 
Particularly in areas where there is no teachers college. 

The proposals presented in the report have been prepared 
xn sufficient detail for them to be regarded as a "sketch plan" 
for the continuing education of teachers. The Committee has 
not thought it either necessary or desirable to draw up 
precxse specifications since there are a number of issues and 
xmplxcations that would require discussion, debate and 
feasibility studies. To assist in this discussion the 
recommendations have been summarised in Section 10 of the report, 

Ackno wl edgement s 

The Standing Committee is pleased to acknowledge the 
assistance given by Mr L.M.H. Cave, Department of Education, 
Mr R.G. Lakxng of Treasury, Mrs C.S. Peacocke, principal of 
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of Auckland Secondary Teachers College. Particular thanks are 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 



1 .1 The aim of this report is to make specific recommendations 
concerning the establishment of a comprehensive system 
of continuing education for teachers in New Zealand. 
Although the Committee recognises that there has been an 
increase in both the quality and quantity of in-service 
training in recent years, as a programme for the continuing 
education of teachers the present provisions are quite 
inadequate* The Committee sees a need to expand the whole 
programme and to systematise its organisation and 
administration. 

It is not the intention of the Committee to outline the 
historical development of in-service training for teachers 
in New Zealand education. Nor is it the intention to re-state 
the need for a comprehensive system of continuing education 
which will provide opportunities for teachers to build on 
their personal maturity and professional experience throughout 
their teaching career. Such statements, which still have 
relevance today, have been cogently expressed in 

Recruitment, Education and Training of Teachers 
Report of the Consultative Committee, 

Department of Education, Wellington, 1948, pp. 164-175. 

Report of the Commission on Education in New Zealand 
Department of Education, Wellington, 1962, pp. 553-565. 

The case has been re-stated for the 1970 r s in 

A n Improved System, of In-Service Training of Teachers 

A case for the establishment of regional centres, C. A. Percy 

Secondary Teachers College, Auckland, 1971. 

Aspects of Teacher Education 

Working papers prepared by the Standing Committee on 
Teacher Training, 1972. 

In-Service Education 

A survey of opinions and needs of primary teachers 
in the Canterbury Education Board District, P.E. 
Courtney, University of Canterbury, 1972. 

A further report, although written for England and Wales, 
which has significance for future developments in teacher 
education in this country is 

Teacher Education and Training (The James Report), 
Department of Education and Science, London, 1972. 

and the associated White Paper outlining the ways in which 
the Department of Education and Science envisages the James 
Report being implemented: 

Education: A Framework for Expansion 

Department of Education and Science, London. 1972 

(Cmnd 5174) 

* See Appendix A for an enlargement of this statement. 
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In Australia also tlie case has been put for in-service 
education to be an accepted and integral part of the teacher's 
career in 



Schools in Australia 

Report of tlie Interim Committee for the Australian 
Schools Commission, Canberra , 1 973 . 

1 .2 The purpose of this report is to take a stage further the 
developments which have occurred over the last twenty-five 
years, and to place in the context of a comprehensive system 

of professional education for teachers specific recommendations 
for the next five to ten years. Because of the widespread 
expression of opinion that priority should be given to the 
continuing education of teachers, it is hoped that the 
recommendations will be put into effect with some urgency. 

1.3 The assumptions on which the report is based are: 

1 .31 The changes which are occurring so rapidly in society 

will continue. If the needs of the children in our schools 
are to be met, teachers must be more adequately prepared 
to become confidently involved in the process of change. 

1.32 In the past, there has been an over-dependence on pre- 
service education of teachers. While recognising the 
advances which have been made over the last ten years in 
upgrading the initial preparation of teachers for 
pre~school, primary and secondary teaching, the Committee 
believes there is now widespread acceptance that teacher 
education is a process which must continue throughout 
the professional life of a teacher. 

1 .33 A factor which affects all teachers to some extent is 
the nature of teaching itself. It is a relatively 
isolated profession, much of its activity occurring away 
from other teachers and adults and the classroom becoming 
largely the private domain of the teacher. Specialist 
advisers visit briefly and their advice has to be adapted 
to the personal style of the teacher. Continuous contact 
with children can prove demanding and enervating, with 
consequent feelings of strain, loss of drive and the 
danger of daily tasks becoming a series of routines. 
This isolation can be overcome to some extent by 
staff discussions within the school, but even more 
beneficial is a period away from the classroom. The 
stimulation of new ideas from different people and the 
sharing of discussion can restore in the teacher his 
enthusiasm and purposefulness . 

1 .3h Although more specific attention is given in this report 
to the continuing education of primary and secondary 
teachers, in general terms the provisions and recommendat- 
ions would apply also to pre^school educators, to those 
involved in teaching at the post-secondary level, and to 
all people involved in any aspect of teaching. The 
Committee is aware that the situation at these other 
levels requires particular measures, for example tutors 
in technical institutes. 

11 
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t 9 j? because or *Jie magnitude of the task of providing continu- 
ing education for teachers and because of the value of 
providing a variety of programmes, the Committee 
acknowledges that institutions and agencies as well as 
the Department of Education have a significant role to 
play. 

1 .36 The Committee assumes that teachers colleges will be one 
of the agencies involved to a greater extent than 
in the past because of the experiences of their staff 
and the facilities available. Such involvement, with the 
contributions from other agencies including practising 
teachers, would assist considerably the co-ordinating 
of initial and continuing education. 

1.37 Because of the paramount importance of continuing education 
of teachers in improving the future quality of education, 
the expensive nature of this expansion of teacher 
education should be accepted as an essential investment 
for the future national development of New Zealand. 

1.4 In the past the term "in-service training" has been used to 

describe the courses provided for teachers after their initial 
preparation. With the acceptance of the terms "teachers 
colleges" and "teacher education" and the recognition of 
professional education as an ongoing process linking pre-servi 
and in-service education, it is suggested that 

."continuing education of teachers" is a more appropriate term 
for present day use. it also sets the continuing 
education of teachers in the wider context of the continuing 
education of adults generally, and of the UNESCO concept of 
lifelong education which is being increasingly accepted 
throughout the world. Hence the term continuing education 
of teachers will be used throughout the report. 

For the purpose of this report, continuing education is broadly 
defined m the terms used in the James Report as: 

"The whole range of activities by which teachers can 
extend their personal education, develop their 
professional competence and improve their understanding 
of educational principles and techniques." 1 

Such a definition includes the provision for further academic 
study, the dissemination of new developments in ^ neral 
teaching, and preparation for new roles in teaching, 
administration, or special education. 

1.5 In making recommendations for the provision of continuing 
education of teachers, the Committee considers it desirable 
to restate the goal to which all people involved in 
education either formally or informally aspire - that is- 
a better education for our children so that they in turn 
will be able to participate fully in the life of a 
rapidly changing world and contribute to the welfare of the 
society in which they live. 

This task requires a body of teachers not only well prepared 
initially but also stimulated and supported throughout their 
professional career. 
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1 • Teacher Education and Training (The James Report) 
O Department of Education and Science, London, 1972, p. 5. 
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1 i 6 the Commit tee believes that most teachers would weicbme 
thie opportunity and accept the obligation to keep 
themselves up to date in knowledge, and the methods and 
techniques of their profession, by utilising continuing 
education programmes. 
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2. THE NATURE OF PRE^fiBRVTCB EDUCATION * 

2.1 While the emphasis may be different at various levels, i n 
general, pre-servicO education for teachers provides for 
three areas of development: academic, professional and 
personal. 

2.11 It is important for all teachers to be well educated 
people in the liberal academic sense, and that they see 
the need for continued learning. For, this purpose 

student teachers ma y continue their academic studies either 
at university or at teachers college. 

2.12 To become pr competent student teacher must 
have a know: . u h of understanding of : 

.. human devei^-mujui. and individual needs with special 
reference to the level at which they wish to teach 

. the learning process and how people differ i n their 
••learning styles 

the content of the areas of knowledge which they 
wish to teach and the ways in which the school 
curriculum is developed 

. the nature of the society i n which they are teaching. 

Professional competence also includes : 

. the techniques and skills of the teaching process 

. the opportunity provided, concurrently if possible, 
for student te a chers to explore and develop in the 
classroom situation their own teaching styles. 

2.13 The personal qualities of a teacher are so crucial that 

every effort should be made to ensure their continued 

development. A wide range of formal and informal academic 

social, sporting, and cultural activities is available ' 

to provide the opportunity for student teachers to 

recognise that there are required and optional courses 

of action. In turn they le a m to accept responsibility 

• r ° Wn le£ *rning and behaviour and the consequences 
of their choices. H 

2.2 Pre-service education is provided in varying ways for 
pre-school, primary ahd secondary teachers. 

2.21 Pre-School 

The report of the Committee of Inquiry into Pre-school 
Education envisaged extended provision for the education 
pf pre-school children. 

At the moment, lo Ca i branches of the New Zealand Play 
Centre Federation assume responsibility for the supervision 
and training of Parent supervisors for the Play Centres 
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2 * P e P0 r t of the Commi tt ee _ of Inquiry in tp Pre-School Educ. Hnr, 
Department of Education, Wellington, 1 971 . p. 88 ~~~ 
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The New Zealand Free Kindergarten Union provides a two-- 
year course of initial preparation for kinder gairt eri 
teachers in four kindergarten colleges. In 1 973 i two 
further units also providing two-year courses were 
established at North Shore and Hamilton Teachers 
Colleges. The courses aim to further the student f s 
personal education as well as offering professional 
training. They are similar in pattern to that described 
for primary teaching. 

2.22 Primary Teaching 

The primary teachers colleges provide a three-year course 
of pre-service education. The regulations require courses 
in professional and academic studies . The professional 
studies include courses in English, Education, 
* 'Syllabus or Curriculum S+udier n nd experience in 
teaching practice . 

The academic studies, refeiux ... to in the colleges as 
Selected Studies, include a range of subjects from which 
student teachers may select two. These are depth studies 
which students usually follow for two or three years. 
Where appropriate they are linked with the teaching of 
the subject in the primary school. In most colleges 
students have the opportunity to elect, with the approval 
of the Principal, to take one or both of these studies 
at university. 

Because of the general nature of the regulations there 
is considerable scope for colleges to develop programmes 
quite different from one another. These differences are 
particularly evident where there has developed a close 
liaison with the local university. 

Since 1 967 , the primary colleges have also provided a 
one-year course for graduates which concentrates on 
professional education with a strong and continuous 
association with classroom practice during the year. 
Non-graduate students who enter a college with the 
equivalent of five or more units of a degree take a 
two-year course of professional education. 

2.23 Secondary Teaching 

The Secondary Teachers College, Auckland, and the 
Secondary Division of Christchurch Teachers College, 
provide pre-service courses for intending secondary 
teachers. The largest group in each college represents 
Division C students undertaking one-year post-graduate 
courses in "education and in the teaching of both their 
major subject and a subsidiary subject. In addition, 
a wide variety of supplementary units are available 
and both colleges are moving towards a modular unit 
timetable offering students considerable freedom in 
selecting a course suited to their individual needs. 
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Division B students undertake similar courses concurrently 
with university units over a two or three-year period. 
Successful students from this division enter teaching 
with a basic qualification towards a Diploma of 
Teaching or are granted a Teachers University Studentship 
allowance to complete their degree in the fourth 
year of training. In addition, the secondary colleges 
offer specialist courses of one, two or three years 
(depending on entry qualifications) in home economics, 
commercial, technical and physical education areas. 
All students have extensive school practice experience 
as part of their college courses and certification 
is not granted until the satisfactory completion of 
one year's teaching. 
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3. CO-ORDINATION OF INITIAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



3.1 The First Three Years of Teaching 

3.11 The crucial nature of the first few years of teaching 
has been recognised over a long period of time. This 
statement made in the Consultative Committee's Report 
of 19^8 has just as much significance for today; 

No training college course can be expected to 
turn out young teachers fully prepared to cope 
with all the difficulties that will arise in 
their first years of service. Indeed, the very 
process of. giving them professional vision and a 
desire to apply enlightened modern methods may add 
to their difficulties by making them critical, and 
sometimes over-critical, both of their own 
performance and of much that they find going on 
around them in the schools .3 

cognised that much h«*3 been done by departmental 
..apootors, advisers, principals, and teachers with 
responsibilities for young teachers in schools, to 
provide support, understanding and practical assistance, 
and so relieve the apprehension of these early years. 
It is with no sense of criticism of what is being done 
that the Committee recommends that the college programmes 
be co-ordinated with the additional training and 
assistance required by beginning teachers. 
In fact any further assistance should be in addition 
to the special conditions arranged for both primary and 
secondary teachers for their first year of teaching. 

3.13 The British White Paper** makes r is statement on the 
induction of teachers: 

Ther*e is major profess; to which a new 
entrsffiLX, however thorough 3 initial training 
can be expected to make a 11 contribution. 
The Govenmnnent share the -vex- w of the James 
Committer that a teacher ecu first employment 
needs and should be releasee! part-time to profit 
from a systematic programme of professional 
initiation, guided experience, and further study. 

3.1^ The Canterbury Survey of In-Service Education^ also 
highlights the need for the continuing professional 
education of young teachers. Principals of primary schools 
were invited to indicate three categories o.f teachers 
who they Aoug^r; most needed to attend courses. The 
ne*eds of teacters in their secansi to fifth irear Q f service 
were considered to be the most ~xnress±ng, along with 
those of the OBgrried women who nsre returning to 
teaching after* an absence of approximately ten years. 
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3* Rezzzzritment % Ed ucation and Training of T eachers, Report of the 
CoasiKltative Committee, 1948 pp 164-165. 

4. Ed uc tion ; A Framework for Expansion . 

Department of Education and Science, H.M.S.O., London, 
1972. (Cmnd 5174) p. 19. 

5« In-Service Education ; A Survey of Opinions and Needs of 

Primaxy Teachers in the Canterbury Education Board District, 
P.E. Courtney, 1972. p. 55. 



3 • 2 Co-ordination of Programmes 

3«21 Because beginning teachers within a given region come 

from different colleges, any programmes of co-ordination 
will need to be developed at the local level as a 
result of discussion with all the groups involved. 
These would include: 

• the young teachers themselves 

• principals in schools 

• teachers accepting responsibility for the 
supervision of young teachers 

• departmental inspectors and advisers 
. teachers college staff * 

3d 22 As a result of such consultation the emphasis of some 
pre-service education could be shifted to one of the 
early years of teaching when it would have greater 
meaning and relevance; or in some instances, complete 
units of courses may be provided more appropriately at 
a later stage. 

3.23 Already surveys indicate that areas of concern to young 
teachers would include: 

• general classroom management 

IBssCTiing difficulties of particular children 
irnngrroving "tre aching skills 

• firrrther knowledge of teaching methods and 
s&imrational theory 

• ^^rrasiring varied approaches to suit different 
"isming situations. 

3.3 Time 



3.31 SdHs*.. ■«sairf. of continuing education would be provided 
zLrr rB^a^ers (taring their first three years of teaching 
f ?B#m*%mmBcLttee recommends that 1;he basis for this time 

" ~ i mmm e be approximately f±sre days per t erss^ and 
Xa&fct i£his be additional to tne present provisions for 

.. oilier* classes or reduced teaching commitments for 

e grrmr ng teachers. 

3.32 The organisation and use of ~iis allowance would be 
tb f^^P° n sibility of the locral co-ordinating: 
camnzunzee for the continuing education of teachers. 

It ±l suggested that the allocation would be three days 
evssr verm in the first year, one week each terra in 
ifcte mmsmnd year and one three-week course in the third 

3.33 Thz Ccxanittee expects that a proportion of this 
xE£4Hc-z:3n would take place in vacation time. 
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3.34 Additional and special provision may need to be made 
for the small group of young teachers who experience 
difficulty in these early years. 



3.35 The Committee recognises that the time allowance 

recommended has important implications for staffing 
schools. It will mean that at any given time during a 
school year up to 450 teachers in their first three years 
of teaching could be away from the classroom. The 
Committee is aware that this will probably involve 
more generous staffing schedules or relief teachers 
and some re -arrangement (or possibly an increase) 
of staffing and accommodation at the teachers colleges. 
The expense is considered to be an investment that 
vill produce worthwhile results in reducing stress 
and thus in the improved health and effectiveness 
of teachers. This should result in better retention 
rates among beginning teachers. 
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h . SAMPLE CAREER PATTERNS 



4,1 While it may be necessary to deal separately with the career 
patterns for the different levels of teaching, there is 
sufficient in common for them to be described initially in 
a general sense with examples from particular sectors for 
purposes of illustration. 

h «2 There appear to he three main groups into which teachers 
divide as they progress through the forty years of their 
professional careers . 

4.21 The Teachers 

A large majority of teachers remain predominantly as 
classroom teachers throughout their careers. Some may 
accept responsibility for a particular area in the 
curriculum, become heads of departments, or resource 
^eachers, but their major interest lies in teaching 
children. 

4.22 The Administrators 

A smaller group of teachers finds after a few years that 
the acceptance of responsibility and a talent 
for organisation leads them into a branch of education 
where status and salary reward administrative skills. 



4o2'3 The Specialists 

A third group of teachers after experience in the 
classroom wish to specialise. This may be in a field of 
special education such as speech therapy, the teaching 
of the deaf or the blind, or as a specialist in some other 
part of th& educational service, e.g. an adviser, a 
counsellor, D r a librarian. * 

.3 A eo-ordinaten and comprehensive system of continuing education 
must provide el variety of programmes. Opportunities need to 
be made available to enable teachers to equip themselves 
adequately fozr differing career patterns. 



At Appendix b and C general career patterns are set out showing 
poxnts at whxch further teacher education is desirable 0 Silowxns 
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PROGRAMMES FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 



*1 Teachers, like other professionals, need regular renewal as 
people as well as teachers. Their needs are probably more 
varied than are those of most other professionals. 

5.11 The large majority of teachers who remain as classroom 
practitioners throughout their career need to keep 
up-to-date with modern developments: 

in curriculum, whether this be in a particular 
subject, an interdisciplinary area of study or in 
new syllabuses 

• in means of establishing better relationships with 
children whether this be through ndlv 1 • xlised 
instructional programmes, :j -r^eraiiv caching or 
an understanding of counselling techniques 

in teaching skills through a greater confidence in 
assessment met&iods and the use of the audio-visual 
aids now more readily available 

in the professional literature related to teaching 
and education by continued personal reading or further 
academic study , 

This is what the James Report means when it describes 
continuing education as extending personal education, 
developing professional competence and improving ✓ 
understanding of educational principles and techniques. 
While many of these activities are self motivated and 
to a considerable degree are undertaken by teachers on 
a more or less systematic basis, it is not easy to 
continue learning in isolation. The teacher needs specialist 
assistance and gu f pran ce through the mass of published 
material and the cEssportunity to clarify and refine his 
ideas through systematic study and discussion. Programmes 
need to be designed^ to meet the needs of this large and 
important group of. teachers. 

5.12 The second group of teachers need to prepare for 
positions of responsibility and leadership. Many will 
stay within the school system as heads of departments, 
deans, supervisors of young teachers, vice-principals 
arad principals. Others may move into the Department of 
Education as advisers, curriculum development officers, 
inspectors, administrators. All will become involved in 
planning and policy making. While still maintaining 
contact with young people their orientation and influence 
will be more with other adults through whom they will 
wish to work. 

The qualities which make for good teaching do not 
necessarily imply managerial ability and it follows that 
formal preparation is needed for teachers to accept new 
administrative roles with confidence and perform them 
adequately; indeed, induction and development courses 
for executives are regarded as essential in other fields. 



James ^* ei t. p . 5 • 
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5.13 The third group of teachers want to specialise. 

While initial preparation is given for some specialists, 
e.g. in speech therapy, education of the deaf, for 
others it would be more appropriate to provide the 
specialised training after teachers have gained some 
experience of teaching, e.g. the teacher wanting to 
become a reading adviser, a counsellor, D r a librarian. 

With greater acceptance of the policy that as many 
children as possible with special needs should Ve 
educated with other children in primary and secondary 
schools, and with the development o: arger sc uols, 
the education of spec ; ili st s will becc :n<n i ncr asinply 
important. I ? :ould we^l be that long term programmes 
will need to be designed to meet their needs. 

5.1^ Several other groups of teachers require consideration 
in the programmes for continuing education. 

In 1972 some 2k% of entrants to primary teaching and 7$ 
of entrants into secondary teaching were trained women 
returning from domestic occupations. Both primary and 
secondary schools have played an important role in the 
retraining of these women, but courses combining the 
up-dating of knowledge and skills along with practice 
in the schools should be provided if the education 
service is to capitalise on the added maturity and 
experience of such people returning to teaching. 

Teachers moving from a rural two or three-teacher school 
to a large school in a dormitory or industrial suburb , 
those moving from the primary to the secondary service, 
and those teaching in areas of rapid socio-ethnic change, 
are other examples .pf groups who need more specific 
assistance to help them adjust to new demands and pressures. 

In addition there will always be the need for teachers 
to be prepared to cope with new approaches and unfamiliar 
situations such as occur in the open-plan type of school 
and -other experiments designed to improve teaching in 
our schools • 

5.2 To meet the needs of teachers, continuing education must include; 

the opportunity for further academic study to obtain 
degrees and higher professional qualifications 

the opportunity for teachers to gain personal and professional 
refreshment and be brought up to date in educational 
philosophy, curriculum, methods of teaching, and educational 
technology 

the opportunity to prepare for future responsibility 

and leadership in administration, in special education and 

as specialist teachers 

the opportenity for re-training for teachers returning to 
teaching or teachers being redeployed in some alternative 
area of the education service, 

5.3 To provide these opportunities a wide range of activities will 
need to be made available to all teachers. Depending on 
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numbers and geographical location, courses will need to be 
grouped on national, regional and local bases. These will 
include the present provision made by the Department of 
Education through bursaries for part-time and full-time 
university study, Diploma in Teaching courses, classes for 
teachers, residential courses at Lopdell, Hogben and Wallis 
Houses, and regional and local course 

The Committe ell aware of t ^opular y n ong 

teachers of < and diploma c d available 

from Massey *'ni i l c and particularly the value n f the 
extra-mural courses f o ~ tkose who for various reasons are 
unable to attend university classes. 

The Committee would in addition recommend, however, that 
consideration be given to: 

. expanding the bursary scheme for teachers to undertake 
full-time university study and extending it to include 
study at technical institutes 

reconsidering the content and nomenclature o:f the 
Diploma in Teaching in the light of the discussion 
concerning the qualification awarded for the three 
year pre-service teachers college course 

expanding the courses available regionally and locally, 
including consideration of extended evening courses, 
term and semester courses, and summer schools. 

Such courses could be provided in regional centres or 
extension departments of universities, teachers colleges, 
technical institutes, and schools. 

5.^- In the light of action taken on the expanding provision for 
continuing education, decisions will need to be made 
regarding: 

• residential and non-residential courses 

• voluntary or required attendance at courses 

• the types of programmes which will provide credit towards 
qualifications 

„ the need to up-date qualifications or registration. 

5.5 These suggestions are made in principle rather than as 
clearly determined proposals for the following reasons: 

• The Committee believes strongly that teachers themselves 
should be involved in planning the kind of courses they 
need for their continuing education. 

The Committee supports the recommendation of the James 
Report that any scheme should be flexible as- well as being 
as systematic and comprehensive as possible. To ensure 
these three essential factors in the continuing education 
of teachers in New Zealand there need to be national 
policy decisions on the nature of the expansion, with 
delegation to regional committees to co-ordinate the 
programmes at the local level. 
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TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 



6. 1 An underlying assumption of this report is that the 
qualification granted student teachers at the end of 

their course of professional preparation for teaching should 
be capable of being added to by credits gained through 
continuing education, 

6.2 At present this is not so. (See 2.2 for outlines of courses) 

. Kindergarten teachers obtain a Diploma of the Free 

Kindergarten Union when graduating from their college. 
There are no advanced courses except through university 
study. 

% Primary school teachers obtain a college diploma after 
their course. After one successful year in teaching they 
obtain a Trained Teacher *s Certificate; graduates and 
those with two thirds of a university degree obtain a 
Diploma in Teaching in lieu of the Trained Teachers 
Certificate . 

It should also be mentioned that because of the close 
liaison between some colleges and their local universities, 
formal arrangements have been made for cross-crediting to 
operate both from university courses to the college and 
from college courses to the university. There is considerable 
diversity of recognition at Hamilton, Palmerston North, 
Wellington and Dunedin. 

m Secondary teachers receive a college diploma after their 
course, and on completion of their one year's successful 
teaching obtain a qualification as follows: 

graduates and holders of two thirds of a degree receive 
the Diploma in Teaching 

those completing three year courses (e.g. Homecraft and 
Commercial) receive the Trained Teacher's Certificate 

those completing the one year courses for adult teachers 
of Commercial subjects and for Woodwork and Metalwork, re 
the appropriate specialist teachers' certificate. 
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Neither the Trained Teacher's Certificate nor the specialist 
teachers » certificates can be built on to become a Diploma 
in Teaching,, 

. The Diploma in Teaching is reached by alternative paths. 
Its basic composition is six arts or five science units, 
but a minimum of three university units can be built on 
by departmental examinations in professional subjects. 
These courses are very popular with primary teachers, 
but once having achieved three university units the 
teacher is encouraged to complete the degree qualification. 

6.3 The Standing Committee has recommended in a forthcoming 

Paper, The Future Role of Teachers Colleges , that the teachers 
college course provide the base for a four-year degree. It 
is recommended that the college diploma should be 
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redesignated Diploma in Teaching and that it should, 
through varying types of continuing education, be possible 

to give credits whereby the Diploma can become a B.Ed, ox a 

higher or advanced diploma in teaching. 

Such qualifications would, at least originally, require 
validation, preferably by a university. If this were not 
possible such recognition would need to be given by a body 
such as the Council for National Academic Awards operating 
in England. 

While it may be difficult to devise a scheme by which the 
variety of programmes suggested in section 5 of this report 
could be credited towards professional qualifications, the 
task would not be an impossible one. In the light of the 
suggestions regarding extended courses, summer schools 
and an entitlement for leave, an acceptable method could be 
devised. 

It is further recommended that consideration should be given 
to the recognition obtained by a teacher at the end of his 
first year of teaching. The Committee considers that there 
is some merit in the proposals presented in the James Report 7 
tnat for the first year of teaching a teacher would be a 
•licensed 1 teacher. With the successful completion of this 
year he would be admitted as a 'registered 1 teacher. In all 
cases successful completion of a probationary year of 
teaching should lead to 'registration' along the lines of 
the scheme recently suggested for secondary teacher* 



ibid, p t 3l 
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7. STUDY LEAVE. ALLOWANCE 

7.1 Opportunities for Regular Study Leave 

7.11 To improve the quality of the education available to 
New Zealand children, it is necessary to improve the 
quality of the teaching. The Committee believes that 
the programmes for continuing education outlined in 
Section 5 of this report would be of major importance 
in this improvement. It considers that it is highly 
desirable to provide the opportunity for all teachers 
to apply for leave to undertake these kinds of 
programmes at regular intervals throughout their 
careers . 

7.12 The Committee has been concerned to decide an 
appropriate allowance for such study leave. The 
entitlement it recommends is similar to that agreed 
in the British White Paper, namely one term or its* 
equivalent after every seven years of continuous 
teaching service. (The term entitlement is not intended 
to imply an absolute right but a privilege requiring- 
justification before it can be taken up. See 7.24) 
Such an allowance is essentially a compromise between 
the heeds for continuing education and the resources 
that can realistically be allocated to them. As can 

be seen in the tables, the recommended allowance 
represents a formidable commitment in terms of relief 
staffing of schools. 

7.2 The relevance of the section of the James Report on leave 
entitlement to the New Zealand situation is such that its 
proposals are being used as the basis for our recommendations. 

8 

7.21 James has recommended as an immediate aim that teachers 
be entitled to release with pay for a minimum of one 
term or equivalent in every seven years, and that as 
soon as possible the level of entitlement be raised 

to one term in five years. The White Paper 9 has endorsed 
the first recommendation but makes no reference to the 
ultimate aim of one term in five years. 

7.22 James discussed the appropriate length for full-time 
in-service courses and found no general agreement 
because of the widely differing needs to be covered. 
The Report emphasised that although precise patterns 
should not be prescribed, the teacher's entitlement 
"should be satisfied only by release for substantial 
courses, each of which would last at least four weeks 
full-time, or the equivalent in a coherent and continuous 
part-time course. ... Any evening, weekend or vacation 
courses or other short-term activities which might, or 
might not, involve release from school should be in 
addition to their basic entitlement ... The development 
of longer and full-time courses should not be bought 

at the expense of those valuable short-term activities . . . « 
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7.23 The Committee endorses in principle the views expressed. 
It agrees that a substantial leave allowance is 
required, but it is anxious that the allowance is not 
used unwisely or ineffectively in short uncoordinated 
activities. Although the Committee realises that such 

a large-scale proposal will be expensive, it would 
not want to see any curtailment of the present helpful 
in-service programmes or any reduction in the bursaries 
provided for teachers studying for university degrees 
on a part-time or extra-mural basis. Indeed, mm we 
indicate in section 5.3 of the report, it is our hope 
that there will be an expansion of the bursary scheme 
for full-time study awards to allow the completion of 
a degree or honours course, although such an award 
would generally preclude a further leave provision 
for approximately seven years. 

7.24 The Committee believes that teachers should make 
application to a regional committee (refer Section 9.k3) 
to take up their allowance. The application would 
include an outline of how the time is to be used and 
would form the basis for approval for leave. In order 

to provide flexibility for teachers to choose what 
they wish to do and to meet the personal and professional 
circumstances of individual people at a particular time, 
it may be v necessary to allow the twelve weeks to be 
taken in two six-week sections or even three four-week 
periods spanning over two or three years. But because 
of the value of a substantial period of leave away 
from the classroom and the opportunity it affords for 
teachers to become thoroughly absorbed in other 
professional activities, further fragmentation would 
not be desirable. 

7.3 The Size of the Enterprise for New Zealand » 

7*3*1 The Committee has tried to estimate *fche magnitude o# 
this project, and the tables set out below illustrate 
the approximate scale. Four options are given to 
illustrate various possibilities, and to show the 
extensive nature of the commitment in terms of relief 
teachers and salaries. 

The tables are approximations. More precise figures 
would require detailed data on the teaching force, 
such as length of continuous service, recruitment 
figures, resignation rates, patterns for re-entry into 
teaching, age and sex diatribution, proportion of 
married men and women, location and area and type of 
school: this material is not' presently available, and 
may be of only marginal significance in seeing the 
scale of the problem. Moreover, the tables assume the 
present distribution will remain constant. Figures are 
given in percentages since the proportions eligible 
will change less than actual numbers which are given 
only to illustrate the order of magnitude .Because 
of the proposals for assistance to teachers in their 
first three years of teaching made in Section 3, 
these years are not counted as part of the credit for 
entitlement. This means that if Option I were chosen 
(as we have recommended) the full entitlement would 
come due after the tenth year of teaching. 
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Primary Teachers 



Frequency 

I .1 term every 7 years 

II 6 weeks every 5 ysars 

III 1 term every 5 years 

IV 6 weeks every 3 years 



7> age of Number 

teaching eligible 

force in 1 972 
(in 1972) 



2.5 
1.7 
3.9 
3.0 



Number 

at any one 

time (in 1972) 



1220 
1910 
1910 
3150 



410 
290 
640 
480 



Secondar y ^eaphers (on the basis of the primary figures). 



Frequency % age Number Number 

(based on eligible at any 

primary % in 1972 one time 
age above ) 



I 1 term every 7 years 2.3-2.8 570^690 1 90-230 

II 6 weeks every 5 years 1 .5-2 # 0 760-1 01 0 120-160 

III 1 term every 5 years 3.7-4.2 900-1020 300-340 

IV 6 weeks every 3 years 2.8-3.3 1460-1710 230-270 

7.32 As an example of how this would work, if Option I 

were chosen, after approximately ten years 1 teaching 

a teacher becomes entitled to some 12 weeks 1 continuous 

leave for further education. As indicated earlier, 

any scheme should be flexible as well as systematic 

and comprehensive. Therefore half of this leave 

might be taken after approximately 9 years 1 continuous 

service, 



7.33 The introduction of such a scheme would require careful 
planning, and widespread consultations with teachers 

as well as employing authorities. It should commence 
with principals and other senior teachers who have 
at least five years 1 teaching service remaining to 
them. It is important to start at the senior level 
since it is from here that most professional leadership 
in the schools comes, and the support of senior 
members of the profession would help to ensure the 
willing participation of teachers in the continuing 
education programmes, 

7.34 If this argument is accepted, the initial intake will 
be the most expensive. The scheme will involve a pool 
of relieving teachers, many of sufficient experience 
to act in senior capacities so that senior school 
staff can be released for courses. On whatever basis 
the relief teachers are chosen, the teaching strength 
will have to be increased by nearly 3%, 

7.35 The Committee is aware that a scheme of this magnitude 
could not be introduced other than gradually. Its 
views on relative priorities are set out in the preface 
The Committee does, however, consider an allowance 

for study leave every seven years a highly desirable 
long-term goal. 
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8. THE EDUCATION OF TEACHER EDUCATORS 

8.1 With the expansion of the continuing education of teachers 
envisaged in this report, the role of the educator is of 
considerable significance. Not only is it important to 
provide the opportunities for teachers, but we must ensure 
that all concerned, from those who administer the overall 
programme to those who conduct the courses, are well 
prepared for their tasks if the whole enterprise is to 
succeed. 

8.2 For many years in overseas countries, and perhaps especially 
in the United States of America, there has been an increasing 
awareness that an adult possesses certain unique 
characteristics as a learner that require methods and 
techniques different from those employed in teaching children. 
From this awareness has come increasing recognition of the 
need to study and apply adult education principles, methods 
and techniques. 

8.3 The James Report 11 emphasises the importance of those 
responsible for in-service work in the schools being adequately 
prepared for this new task. The report states "it would be 
important for all teachers designated as professional tutors 

to be among the first to be admitted to third cycle courses 
so that they could be trained for their new tasks. M 

8.4 In New Zealand a number of the tertiary institutions are 
planning courses for teachers involved in adult education, 

8.41 Massey University hopes to appoint a specialist in 

the methodology of continuing education with emphasis 
on research. Victoria University of Wellington is 
undertaking studies in this area, and the University 
of Canterbury is studying a proposal for a diploma 
course. In addition several of the universities are 
setting up their own teaching and research units to help 
thexr own staff in teaching methods and techniques. 

8A2 The Central Institute of Technology has recently 

established a unit to offer short courses for tutors 
in technical institutes. 

8.43 The technical institutes and teachers colleges, in 

addition to their involvement in the present programmes 
of in-service courses for teachers, are regularly 
requested to provide courses in principles, techniques 
and methods of adult education from a great variety of 
community agencies . 

8.5 The Committee recommends that adequate provision be made for 
these teacher educators to be thoroughly conversant with 
the different methods and principles required for adult 
learning and to keep abreast of the new technology which 
will need to be used in the future. It should be recognised 
and accepted that these will be the resource people in the 
expanded programme envisaged for the continuing education 
of teachers and for the general adult education programmes 
provided within the community. 
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9. ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

9.1 Present Resources 

The expansion of continuing education of teachers proposed 
in this report requires the co-ordination of all the 
resources which have been used in the past. These include; 

the Department of Education, in particular the inspectors 
and advisers, the Curriculum Development Unit and 
residential in-service facilities 

o the teaching profession - teachers, teacher organisations, 
subject associations, and the Refresher Course Committee 

. and teachers colleges, universities, technical institutes. 

9.2 Extending Present Provisions 

But the co -ordination of present resources will fall short 
of the need arrd consideration must be given to ways and 
means of extending the present provision. 

9.21 The most crucial need is for an extension of the regular 
one-day, one-week and one-fortnight in-service courses, 
particularly for secondary teachers. Although there are 
regular courses administered by the District Senior 
Inspectors of Primary Schools, these are not meeting 
all the needs at the primary level. At the secondary 
level the present courses are unable to keep secondary 
teachers abreast of curriculum development. 



9.22 Future development will also require the extended use 

of the tertiary institutions which, the Committee proposes, 
will play a much bigger role than in the past. 
Universities and their Departments, of University Extension 
should be invited to participate more fully in the 
continued professional education of teachers. Some 
courses particularly appropriate for teachers could well 
be included in basic degrees and the resources of 
universities used for post-graduate professional 
education. The resources and expertise of the technical 
institutes should be used where these are 
appropriate . 

9.23 With increasing emphasis being placed on the need for 
continuity between pre-service and continuing education 
programmes, and having regard to the full use of staff 
and facilities, the Committee recommends that teachers 
colleges should have their functions extended to include 
a much greater involvement in the continuing education 
of teachers . 

It has already been suggested that the present arrangement 
for short in-service courses should continue with a much 
greater provision for secondary teachers, and the 
Committee considers that teachers colleges should be 
closely involved in this work. 
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The Committee sees the main involvement of teachers 
colleges in the provision of the substantial 
Continuing Education courses for those teachers who are 
successful applicants for the entitlement. The colleges 
would call, on the resources of other agencies including 
practising teachers in the planning and presentation 
of the programmes. With the steadying of teachers 
colleges rolls over the next decade it may be possible 
£°4. re r depl ?y some members of staff for this purpose, 
but the colleges would need additional staff and the 
provision of suitable facilities to carry mt this 
important task. 

e Commit t - rr. ; .ders that teacfcisrrs colleges should 
-come prof cssjic-Sil and resource r?natres for teachers. 
: ~ 3re there are — colleges, cons -aeration will need 
■c be given to establishing regie I centres. The long 
rm goal is a naxion-wide networ 

9.3 Rol^s :f Various Agencies 

The er-sent of the continuing education p-ogrammes outlined 
xn t35_LS paper suggests that a number cci igencies will be 
involved m implementing them. The impc cance of this 
work emphasises the need for careful planning and co-ordination. 
In describing the roles of these various agencies the aim 
has oeen to indicate their general position rather than to 
compile a complete list of functions. 

9.31 Inspectors and Advisp -rs 
Through their regular school visiting, observing teachers 
m the classroom, discussing curriculum innovation, and 
participating in in-service work, inspectors and advisers 
of the Department have a vital role to play in a C.E.T. 
programme. The Committee envisages that the major 
contributions of this important group will be in assist- 
ing at a national and regional level in planning 
continuing education programmes, in participating in 
courses, in organising additional short local courses, 
and m providing essential follow-up advisory services 

. to teachers . 

9.32 Curriculum Development Unit 
Any comprehensive programme of continuing education must 
be developed within an overall plan of curriculum 
development. Officers of the C.D.U. would play a major 
part m formulating such a plan and would assist national 
and regional courses in a leadership capacity and by 
preparing resource materials. 

9.33 Teachers Colleges 
The Committee sees teachers colleges as a major 
venue of C.E.T. courses with college staff assisting 
with classes-, and with the colleges providing 
the necessary administrative services. 

The Committee regards the use of buildings, equipment, 
cafeterias, hostels, libraries, administrative and 
teaching resources of teachers colleges as essential 
to the success of C.E.T. programmes. 

9»34 Universities 

The major contributions of the universities will be 
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with post-graduate courses in specialist 
•^^cts , and in providing some short courses for 
w**8mrs through Departments of University Extension. 
Ite^ersity stsiff may also be tutors on courses. In 
^rf? lion some isniversities may be in a position to 
f " ^ - summer spools , vacation courses or extra-mmrai 

~ - i»ortant. f however, university-be^d coina^s 

^ ^r^rided within the overfill programme of rontinEiirsg 
WF^-cKiasn for teachers and that the universxrz.es are 
:h&^-$±mci in this planning. 

9.3; ' j^zshiiixzzLl. Institutes 

S afe ly, in certain subject areas, the teclmical 
ix* Tv es could offer specialist courses and 
liable staff and facilities to assist 
1 courses . 

9«36 "^ Tiia^ '^ : i^^x±ixxig Profession 

'^^^rn^s would be closely involved in C.E.T. programmes 
rr • as course members but also as chairmen or 
xr far courses. The teachers 1 organisations would 

i>< i«7rersented on all planning committees and through 
~tx tidies teachers would be encouraged to assist 

ttffez&ll planning of C.E.T. programmes by suggesting 
-arr"-r:e courses and by evaluating the success of courses 
" " £jE?T i 3HEEH.ed . 

9.4 Adminx s t; r at i on 

A possible pattern for the administration of continuing 
education of teachers is outlined below: 

9*^1 Director of Teacher Education 

The national responsibility would remain in the 
Department of Education. It is considered essential that 
a Director of Teacher Education be appointed with a 
position equivalent to that of the Directors of Primary 
and Secondary Education, to ensure the continuity and 
co-ordination of teacher education. 

9 ohz National Committee 

Under the Director would be set up a national committee 
for the continuing education of teachers. Such a 
committee would include representatives of the Education 
Department (particularly the inspectorate and the 
Curriculum Development Unit), the agencies involved in 
C.E.T. Programmes (teachers colleges, universities and 
technical institutes) and the teachers 1 organisations. 

Its Sanctions would be the overall co-ordination of the 
pr-o^rrsinrnes , deciding main areas of regional and local 
acte rty after consultations with local committees, and 
aZiloi-cjfting resources to the various agencies involved. 
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A similarly representative committee i^ould h& eatablislied 
at the regional level to implement -the Policy laid down 
fey the National Committee by organising a programme of 
coisirses according to local needs. In a^diticm tiie 
Regional Committee would arrange ffurtfcs*r ccnnrsers, summer 
schools and weekend seminars, in liai with, rhe 
schools, teachers 1 groups, teachers ca-JLsrges. ujaiversities 
and technical institutes within the region, 

9 mhh Centre Director 

Each Teachers Centre would require s. p, rmanenr full-time 
Director to administer the courses, prrr^ide liaison with 
the various agencies involved, and sxriiirilate -rhe 
professional development of the centra With E.E.T. 
Centres being first established withir :eacher.s colleges 
and with the strong link seen betweer ore-service and ' 
continuing education, it is proposed t:"faat the Centre 
Director would hold the position of ^r^zacipal Lecturer 
on the teachers college scale. 

9 .k5 Course Chairmen and Tutors 

Chairmen and tutors on C.E.T. Courses siiould be drawn 
from all areas of the education service; insepctors 
university teachers, teachers college lecturers, 
Curriculum Development Unit officers, principals and 
senior teachers in primary and secondary schools, will 
suggest themselves because of their position, experience 
and expertise. Visiting tutors from Government 
departments, business and industry, or other sections 
of the community, could contribute to the continuing 
education of teachers. The teachers present will also 
be able to provide experiences and skills of value to 
the group as a whole « 

9.k6 Ancillary Staff 

This will be drawn as far as possible from the resources 
of the institution in which the courses are being held. 

9.5 Programmes of Continuing Education 

The Committee envisages that a wide range of courses of 
varying length would be offered over a seven-year period 
and that teachers entitled to study leave would make 
application to join courses operating within their specialist 
area. In addition* the Committee recommends that teachers 
should be able to submit for approval a persons! programme 
of study # This might include such activities a& overseas 
study, a tour of schools, a return to industry, social work, 
or research, 

9.5 1 C.E.T. Courses 

The Committee s ees a wide variety of courrssss Ifoeing 
offered including : 

* Induction courses for teachers in theizr ferst three 
years of service. These would be provisied by 
teachers colleges and would be of up xo tixre-e weeks 
duration. 

Continuing education courses for specialists in all 
areas of primary and secondary education, not only 
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5m content .->#md sk.i.1.1 ssseas tout also f or those 
holding- ~pap&fc,i-« of x^sp&gasibility. These ^courses Wcsuld 
be offeree a*- teacher colleges, universal ties f 
technical xib- titut b .;zd regional grimf*s* Ttfhile same 
ooU2?ses una? ^ Q f :t ne or two week3 duration it A s 
considered at th bar-ic length should be four 
Weeks. Sot ... L co^ss would require meabers to be 
in oont±nxLo^-, resi&emsi&; after an introductory period 
members vou^x retussi tra their homes to work up 
material befc re rexuirx&ing to the final plenary 
session. In ot;her ai^eas e.g. school admits! strati on, 
testing techniques, and curriculum cte" 5 e~- apment , a 
full extra-Hsmral course could be pro-rxded. 

* Summer schocis and vacation courses arranged by 
teachers colleges or tmiversities represent another 
to*m of c onl^rauing education for teachers and could 
be <ievelopet£ &s a means of teachers imprenring their 
b a sic qualifications* 

• Intension cesflrrses in weekends or evenings, refresher 
Courses xielcS during vacations, seminars, workshops 
and field-days arranged by subject associations, and 
local one-an/d two-day in-service courses organised 
by the inspectorate, would be encouraged. However 
these would not be deducted from a teacher's study 
leave entitlement, 

9-6 Relief Teachers 

One of th^. miore consistent objections to any proposals to 
extend C.E^T* programmes is the problem of relief teaching. 
Concern expressed by principals and teachers for the smooth 
running of the school, maintenance of standards, and 
continuity of pupil development is understandable, but must be 
weighed against the need to further the education of 
teachers ajid improve prof essional standards within all 
branches of the service. The Committee recommends that 
certain steps be taken to ensure that children and teachers 
are not adversely affected. . 

9.61 Ad^ance^ Planning 

Unlike the temporary replacement of srtaff who are 
unexpectedly absent through illness or for personal 
reasons, the need to relieve teachers for continuing 
education m^y t>e anticipated well in advance and class 
pn*gi>ammes planned accordingly. 

9*62 ReJLLe f -tearaftr er pools 

The establ^jsiiimertft of relief -teacher pools, particul^-rv- 
in t] ^e Isir^sr ^ban centres , will be am essential para; 
of any c^^rrehje^sive programme of continuing educatjaxn. 

Heceiit fcffinds jar :recrui fasten t and staffing point to a. 

irapid i^rovemeasffc: in botri qualifications and number -gg 

3a*oth primary aned aascondaey teachers asnxl to the possi~glLe 

formation of reiiief -teacher pools # 

9-63 Increased Staff^Hm^ 

Another possible solution is to increase school 
staffing to the point where some such absences can b© 
accommodated from within the normal school staffing 
structure. The recent staffing improvements noted abxrve 
together with the more flexible timetabling encouraged ' 
oy current curriculum developments, make this a possibility 
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Ssaiyalng s purees 

Tin r^^in^^l^j Tt^-nrr the disraxptive effects of teacher 
absences appropria e teaching resources should be 
□re^ared' to meet tL need. As a part of the national 
co-ordination of C.H T. programmes the purriculum 
Development Unit sb<>~-ld be invited to prepare suitable 
iilms , ETV programme booklets and other resources 
^txich vouid provide lasses with varied and additional 
material % 

9* °5 T:raini ng j Re lievers 

Th& cost 0 f temporal" ly replacing the teachers involved in 
^enrtinui^g education courses, or alternatively improving 
staffing schedules t0 meet this need, will be the 
-■arrgest single factor in the cost of continuing 
^dnrcatioii It is essential that such relieving teachers 
^3irui^ themselves receive preparatory training and 
:nai: special teaching resources be prepared for their 
•<~~s e„ 

9.7 Acc^gggdation 

9«71 jtesjjden tj a J. C entres 

It is exacted that the residential centres of Lopdell 
House (Auckland) and Hogben House ( Christ church )) will 
continue to provide facilities for national and 
specialist regional courses. While further centres of 
this typ e would be very desirable the Committee 
considers that alternative solutions have merit. 

9.72 Other Res i dential Facilities 

The use D f teachers college hostels or university 
halls of residence would provide appropriate accommodation 
in some a r£sts at certain times of the year. Hotel and 
moifcei accomodation! may offer the flexibility required. 
The Comnstttee recommends, however, that existing 
educational accommodation be utilised as far as possible 0 

backers Cengg eg 

^ae Committer c onsidsrs that the majority o^ courses should 
rznilise the T^ciii^i ^ available at teacher colleges. In 
larger centra^ pgwb .s&iiit ional accommodation may be required 
'^A thee futuor^ ne*i£ds of continuing educatjsm programmes 
gtoxxSsjL "be rec:og0&s*ed in any teachers college building or 
^e^xsi2Cks±±x3^ plan^. Tba& Committee considers that the colleges 
?a n nmM be enmcouz^g^d to develop as resource centres for 

js^ssssfe -t3ie> cit^ss witii teachers colleges, the Committee 
cBHssbaters that fe^clsers Centres should develop and 

These s hrat£ld ssrve as a focus of professional 
affixdeszety within tfeeir region. They should provide facilities 
far 3ifee tings ^d conEesrejices as well as serving as resource 
C2e3I 5a^for teachers. There is a need for regional resource 
ccsesttr^s . a i mos ^ as important as the continuing education 
cof teachers is the provision of a wide variety of teaching 
resources whi C 2i will enable them to perform their task more 
effectively. 

E^aluaation ann Ije^eibopment 

"9.91 'Mxe proga-^mes for Continuing Education recommended by 
the Committee present a very sub«tai3t%ial outlay in 
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terms of money sseeI of people There are, for xnntance, 
the salaries of relieving teachers, and the involvement 
of many sectors cfT the education system in organising, 
in tutoring, in xollow-up activities, and so on. There 
is also a pofsibj requirement for equipment and 
certainly sor e ac ommodatioxi costs, 

9.92 In order to ensure that this large scale investment 

produces the returns that the tax-payer is entitled to, and 
that the effort involved is proving efficient, effective 
and economic, the Committee recommends that those 
responsible for planning and organising the programmes 
undertake, or hav^ undertaken on their behalf, 
continuing evaluation in order that modifications and 
developments c an ccur as needed. 
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REPORT ON CQNTINIIIN& EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



10. REC OMMEMP ATIONS 

The Committee recommends: 

1. That the education of* teachers "be seen as a continuous, 
integrated process which begins with the pre— service 
preparation and continues throughout the teachers 1 
pr o f e s s i onal c are e r « 

(Ref . 1 .1 ) 



2. That extensive provision be made for a co-ordinated 
programme of* continuing education of teachers at the 
national, regional aaxd local leveis* 

(Ref . 1 .1 ) 

3. That additional professional education be provided for 
teachers during the f^Lrst tharee-years of teaching 

and that the teachezrs college programme be co-ordinated 
with this additional assistance. 

(Ref. 3.12) 

4. That a time allowance of approximately five clay* per 
term he allocated during the first hhree yezs?$ oif 
teaching to provide th.:i : i farther tr fessicm&J. education. 

Hsf. 3.3) 

5* That the programmes for continuing ^wca.t±tm. include 

provision for the needs of difTeresB gnoup- of teachers 
at a deeper level tfc • the -past aid thkr sxzzh 

provisions be in adtiv^ to — ^sent o ppcrx~ani1: i e s 

available. 



Ref. 5.2 5.3) 



6. That the present coli.r.-^ diploma 3s re-des±gsa^ ed 
diploma in reachtng ar..::. trhat :r± possible t;c ^ain 
credits rfroin c onti imir educerrion programm&s 

whereby the diploma trs£: Toe bu^lt oxl to beccm^ n bachelor 
of education or a hi^gtesar diploma. 

*ef. 6.3) 

7. That consideration be given to a teacher in h±^ first 
year being recognised as a , l3ccrensed f teacher sod on 
successful compl^tiam of this year being actaitT^d as a 
Registered 1 teacher , 

SSef.. 6.5) 

8. That the opportuni^rr be prcrvicifisi for ail texinisers to 
apply for study ieare a* naguiarr ±ntervai5 rdcrroughout 
their careers, sucii leaVB tea be granted on tsaie basis of 
one term or its ^quivalsnt aiSfee-r e^rery seven years of 
continuous teachisag sendca. 

0Ref. 7.1 ) 
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9. That study leave granted under this provision be taken 
in substantial periods of not less than four weeks and 
preferably in two six-week periods or a term of twelve 
weeks . 

(Ref. 7.25) 

That adequate provision be made for those involved in 
conducting the programmes for the Continuing Education 
of Teachers to be conversant with the methods and 
principles of adult education. 

(Ref. 8.5) 

That there be a rapid expansion of the regular one-day, 

(Ref. 9.21) 

That careful attention be given nationally and regionally 
to the co-ordination of role and function of the 

Kachers. intereSted *** Continui ^ Education of 

(Ref. 9.1 ,9.2,9.3) 

13. That the functions of the teachers colleges be extended 
to include a much wider involvement in the Continuing 

^ a !i° n Teachers that the colleges be provided 

wxth the necessary additional staff, facilities and 
resources to carry out this task effectively. 

(Ref .9.23,9.44, 
9.8) 
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12. 



14. 



That a Director of Teacher Education be appointed with 
a position equivalent to the Directors of Primary and 
secondary Education to accept responsibility for the 
continuity and co-ordination of teacher education. 

(Ref .9.41 ) 

15. That both national and regional committees be set up 
under the Director of Teacher Education to plan and 
co-ordinate the programmes of Continuing Education of 
Teachers at national, regional and local levels. 

(Ref .9.42-9.45, 
9.5) 

16 ' S^v5 rOVl8 J° n bG ^ f ° r the allocation of relieving 
teachers and teaching resources to enable the 
programmes for continuing education to be implemented 
without disadvantage to the children. 

(Ref. 9.6) 

17. That existing education residential facilities be 

used as far as possible, and be supplemented by the 
use of motels and hotels. 

(Ref. 9.7) 
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18 • That, the development of teachers colleges as teaching 
resource centres be encouraged, and that further such 
facilities be established elsewhere • 

(Ref.9.8) 

19# That means be established for evaluating the programmes. 

(Ref. 9.9) 
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APPENDIX A. 



PRESENT PR OVISION FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

~ In 1972 the Standing Committee gave these reasons for 
claiming existing programmes were inadequate. 12 

" w?twi S 1±ttle overa11 des± Sn to provide teachers 
miv tit! s °ope or flexibility to plan a career which 
may take one of a number of directions. 

* IStZ inH 1 ^* 16 relationsh iP between the pre-service 
stage and the in-service courses provided. 

. Only a small percentage of teachers is getting the 

SEe'S^ir in ; serV±Ce ed —tion. This ^especially 

ar^ evL rt *" ° f secondar y teachers for whom ?here 
are even fewer opportunities than for primary teachers. 

" o^he°b? e ; Can .°^ be superficial in nature because 
are Prob^lv f ^ available • ^e-d a y courses 

StfrJSS most common and such courses can have 

tiinJ.^t ! nCG in ctiaxl S±ng teachers ' modes of 
tninking or teaching behaviour. 

' S 0 ^b^aS^»? C08niti ° n - 8±Ven f ° r successful completion 
or sSlrJ w ?° U ^ eS in thG Way of Qualifications 
work e^el'-i^T * ^ evalu *tion of a teacher's 

basis f^ i n ?! r COUrses wh i^ would provide some 
Dasis tor recognition, 

' Ht n0t suf:f i c i^tly co-ordinated to make 

the best use of the resources available. 

" s£ a ff^r rCGS ±n termS 0f> build -ing, equipment and 
staffing are woefully inadequate. 

" ?nr r Jht S 1:Lt ? le in the v *y °f Professional education 
or ntt ? e ople who accept responsibility for teaching 
or organising this special kind of aduli education' 

' SrjnvXrJJ^*^ 8 .^ 6 availa ble for full-time study, 
the feV tl«o^ ^ f, teaCherS is seriously limited by ' 
tne ±ew teachers' bursaries available. 

* JestriSivi DiP ^ ma S Teachin e courses are also 
restrictive xn that they do not allow for ready 
advancement beyond the Diploma qualification £evel. 



12 ttrT f Teacher Education: Working Papers prepared bv 
the standing Committee on Teacher Training e P are <i by 

Advisory Council on Educational Pl^ng^Wellington 1 97 2 P .41 
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PRESENT PROVISION FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

cl^mSL 1 ? 7 ? ^ e Standin S Committee gave taese reasons fo- 
claiming existing programmes were inaaequate. 12 

' 3^r + i S 1±ttle overal1 des± e* to provide teachers 
™ \ti SCOPC ° r flexibi lity to plan a career which 
may take one ot a number a=r directions. 

' s^aee ^t^ 1 ' relationsk -? ^tw^ the pre-service 
stage and the i>. se rvice courses provided. 

. Only a small percentage of teachers is getting the 

opportunity for in-service e-^atio*. ifis ^especially 
true m the case of secondary teachers for whom ?here 
are even fewer opportunities tthan for primary tacners. 

' ^heXH? «" m -°S ly , b : SU *«^ ici ^ in nature because 
are probSlv f ^ a ^ ilable - One-day courses 

Sttle JnfiL™ . COma0m "* d SUCh Courses =an have 

mil r, ! nCe ln chan ging Teachers' modes of 

tbinking or teaching behaviour . 



There is no recognition girom fo 



r successful completion 



or sSarT N^J C ° U ^ eS iE * of qualifications 

work evel%^ " ***** ^^^or, of a teacher's 

£asis rll ™ °^! r cour&es w °uld provide some 

Dasis tor recognation, 

The ^S" SeS "2 suff i=i««tly co- rdinated ro make 

the best use of the resources available. 

The resources in terms of balding, equipment and 
staffing are woefully inadequate. 

foTthe\i^ le ^ ^ Way ° f * r ° f « s si°nal education 
or oSLiSi +H ° aCC6pt ^TO«iWlity for teaching 
or organising this special kimd of adult education. 

Where opportunities are available for full-time studv 
l2 G ^ Vol ^ent of teachers is seriously lia^d bv 
tho few teachers « bursaries arvailahle? 11Blted by 

restrictive J^w S ^ea^ng courses are also 
restrictive in that they dar mot allow for readv 
advancement beyond the D ipi „. a qualification Jevel. 



12 



Aspects of Teach ear vhm^^+s". k««i~» „ 

^Standing Co— tK^on ^iJ?S^?* rB Prepared by 
Advisory Council « Educational ManSn^Vellington 1 972 p.4l 
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APPENDIX B, 



CAREER PATTERNS WITHIN THE PRIMARY SERVICE 



The general pattern of promotion in primary schools is as 
follows : 

Following their three years of pre-service training, 
teachers are placed for one year with a class. On the successful 
completion of this year, the Trained Teachers Certificate is 
awarded. These people are then usually placed for two years in 
a Scale A position under the. Initial Appointments Scheme. Before 
any further promotion can take place, these teachers must have a 
minimum of five years certificated service in a Scale A position, 
of which two years must be classed as Country Service, otherwise 
no teacher may take up a Division B position until the age of 30. 

*It io at this stage, that further teacher education becomes 
necessary because Division B appointments include minor positions 
of responsibility, senior teachers and senior teachers (Junior 
Classes) in smaller schools. One and two teacher country schools 

*are sometimes gained here and it is important that these people 
receive training before taking up their positions. 

After serving three years in a Division B position, and a 
total of thirteen years certificated service , a teacher may apply 
for a Division C report which would entitle him to apply for C 
positions. These are usually the equivalent of First Assistants 
in larger schools, S.T.J.C.s in larger schools and principalships 
of moderately sized schools. 

* It is at this stage that further training of an administrative 

and organisational nature becomes necessary. 

Following three years in a Division C position, a teacher 
may apply for a Division D report which entitles him to apply 
for Division D positions which are principalships of large 
primary and intermediate schools. By this time, the administrative 
task has become quite complex and matters such as school 
organisation, personal relationships, qualities of leadership, 
staff training, staff utilisation, public relations and counselling 
^require a great deal more expertise. For this task preliminary 
teacher education is essential. 



In addition to such a career structure, some teachers leave 
the main stream and become in effect 'master* teachers (i.e. 
advisers). These are usually successful classroom teachers with 
special qualifications, BUT these people have no structured 
opportunity to be trained in the tasks and situations which they 
will be faced with. 

Similarly, Visiting Teachers, coming from Division B or 
Division C streams usually learft by doing. As such teachers are 
assuming the role of counsellors, with children, parents and 
*teachers, some form of in-service work is urgently needed here also. 
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At these points further teacher education is 
required. ^ ^ 



APPENDIX C 



CAREER PATTERNS WITHT N THE SECONDARY SERVICE 

Following pre-service university and teachers college 
courses secondary tearhers , nr i v ? s college 

relieving .^7+ ^acners apply for a permanent or full-time 

fit 5 P osltlon - After one year o~ satisfactory teaching 
graSng tyslTnltlZ^ 5 Certificat * - awarded! Th* P refent 
within llltt T 5 P^ces secondary teachers into categories 
bf Sescribel here ^LUl J""* 1 * 1 ? Under ™ -d w±5 n^t 

ments, second^ iefcheJs w^h^^" 11 """"^I 80rViC ° re ^ ir - 
and exoerienrl aCh ers with the appropriate qualifications 

?ime ™ % 7 T° r m ° re Senior Positions at any 

time. The great majority (about &kcL\ . . 

however, classified as LJJv+SU + ' S secondary teachers are, 
a wide variSv I as assistant teachers and for these people 
subject area^ 1 cont i™ing education courses in the various 
a^e'valu^ modern teaching techniques 

servicr^ore^bi*! I° n Z**™ ° f teachin S within the secondary 
rLpon^biStyt^.c^r^: 5 £ ^V^.'Jn* ° ° ? 

:^?t s ?:: n assu r respon ?iU^vs£*zi* 

such iromotJL ! PGClal ff OUP ° f P u P ils - ^ preparation for 
Would IZll o T n atta i nin ^ such a position, teachers 

departmeS 7 *° r _ CoUr "«. the administration of a subject 
or Island ir. specialist courses in the education of Maori 

remains EclaT'/T^ 1 educat ion etc. Many teachers ,11? 

within the ch ef an^oT^' °? ith SpGCial responsibilities 
courses will J* these teachers periodic refresher 

Sods : n d\p; r o^e s s s r ry to update their subject mater±ai > 

secondary^ea^erj with f bS" "T^' * gr ° UP ° f 

and in the aSnlstra^oS f ^T' f Z"" 688 ±n the clas ^eom 
enter seniorT f a sub J ect department, tend to 

most of those admini s t rat i ye positions within the school. While 

£ : i™- — s^nss ^nT 

teacherrMfL m ° S J f"' )ndar >' teachers remain as classroom 
others llt P holding a position of responsibility, and 

scnoolV^re '^J^V^™^^ 

increasiMlv 7 expected that such positions will become 
ieach^s m^e t P ° ^ ■ ^ fU * Ur ° ^a-.. Other secondary 
inspPcJors Lt posltlons in the Department of Education as 
inspectors .advisers, curriculum development officers 
Psychologists, vocational guidance officers etc^Others take 



tip positions in teachers colleges, technical institutes and 
universities • For many of these positions, further continuing 
education courses are a necessary preparation. 
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